him a marquisate and a general pardon for any offences.
He now informed the Commons that all the letters to
France had been written at his own express order, but
again the House ignored him. A bill of attainder was passed
against the new Marquis, and although it was never pressed
in the Lords, Danby spent the next few years quietly in the
Tower where his King often consulted him on affairs of
importance.

Having achieved this victory, the Parliamentarians re-
vived exclusion in a flurry of hysterical resolutions and ad-
dresses. " Little Sincerity " won to his side the King's eldest
son by dangling before him the prospects of legitimacy and
succession to the throne. Charles always maintained the
Earl did this out of spite, knowing how grievously his
favourite child's defection would wound the father. But
he would not let paternal affection stand against royal
pride. Charles was inordinately fond of the Duke of Mon-
mouth; he rather disliked the Duke of York than other-
wise. But one was a bastard; the other was a legitimate
Stuart. The King's sole superstition was his Kingship. To
him there was something beyond humanity in it, and rather
than see it defiled, he was prepared to risk a beloved son's
loyalty, his own life and, what he valued most of all, his
ease. He was quite sincere when he declared that rather
than make Monmouth Prince of Wales he would c" see him
hanged up at Tyburn/*

He knew the odds were against him. Public fury was
running high. Gates, furnished with money and quarters in
Whitehall itself, swaggered about the town, the lord of life
and property. Dunces and rascals gathered in ale-houses
to drink confusion to Popery and to riot through the streets
seeking what Catholics they might despoil. The songs about
f* Old Rowley " had given way to such ballads as
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